DOUBLE      TAKE 


VIEWS      OF      MODERN      LIFE 


Stuart  Davis  an 


/  want  direct  simple  pictures  of  classic  beauty 
expressing  the  immediate  life  of  the  day. 

—  Stuart   Dav i s 


"Double  Take:  Views  of  Modern  Life  by  Stuart 
Davis  and  Reginald  Marsh"  juxtaposes  two  artists 
who  take  modernity — "the  immediate  life  of  the 
day" — as  the  subject  of  their  work.  Overlapping 
angular  shapes,  bold  vibrant  color,  and  radically 
flattened  space  characterize  Stuart  Davis'  mature 
paintings.  The  riffs  and  syncopated  rhythms  creat- 
ed by  the  interplay  of  shapes,  colors,  and  space  are 
analogous  to  those  found  in  jazz,  a  form  of  music 
the  artist  loved.  In  contrast,  keenly  observed  urban 
types,  from  burlesque  queens  to  Bowery  bums,  pop- 
ulate Reginald  Marsh's  canvases.  These  animated 
figures  in  contemporary  settings  suggest  narratives 
similar  to  the  lively,  topical  plots  found  in  movies  of 
the  late  twenties  and  thirties,  which  Marsh  fre- 
quented. In  different  ways,  the  works  of  Davis  and 
Marsh  capture  the  exhilarating  pace  of  life  during 
the  first  three  decades  of  the  century.  During  the 
teens  and  twenties,  the  development  of  commercial 
mass  entertainment — radio,  movies,  dance  halls, 
vaudeville — for  the  newly  emergent  middle  class, 
along  with  the  advertising  industry  that  evolved  to 
publicize  these  shows  as  well  as  consumer  products, 
radically  transformed  the  face  of  American  cities/ 
Davis'  icons  of  mass  culture  and  Marsh's  more  anec- 
dotal descriptions  reflect  this  dramatic  shift,  which 
in  turn  resulted  in  the  democratization  of  modern 
life  in  America.  As  the  artists  responded  to  con- 
temporary American  developments,  however,  they 
also  drew  upon  European  artistic  traditions, 
although  both  transformed  these  traditions  in  dis- 
tinctly personal  and  thoroughly  modern  ways. 

The  belief  in  unvarnished  everyday  life  as  a  legit- 
imate source  of  art  was  undoubtedly  fostered  by  the 
early  training  Davis  and  Marsh  had  received  as  illus- 
trators. In  the  teens,  Davis  contributed  illustrations 
to  Harper's  Weekly  and  to  the  socialist  publication 
The  Masses.  In  the  early  twenties,  Marsh  penned  car- 
toon reviews  of  vaudeville  and  burlesque  shows  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News  before  beginning  to  work 
for  The  New  Yorker.  As  illustrators,  both  artists 
sketched  directly  from  life,  acquiring  an  easy  famil- 
iarity with  the  lower  echelons  of  New  York  society. 


Their  early  sensitivity  to  the  direct  stimuli  of  the 
streets  laid  the  foundation  for  their  later  work. 

Coincidentally,  both  Davis  and  Marsh  grew  up 
in  families  with  professional  ties  to  the  visual  arts. 
Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1892,  Davis  became  steeped 
in  the  realist  tradition  of  the  Ashcan  school  at  a 
young  age.  His  mother  was  a  sculptor;  his  father,  the 
art  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  to  which  John 
Sloan,  William  Glackens,  George  Luks,  and  Everett 
Shinn  contributed  drawings  in  the  late  1890s.  In 
1909,  at  age  seventeen,  Davis  left  high  school  in  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  his  family  had  moved  in 
1901,  to  study  in  New  York  with  Robert  Henri,  the 
well-known  proponent  of  the  Ashcan  School.  A  pre- 
cocious student,  Davis  exhibited  professionally  for 
the  first  time  the  following  year.  In  1913,  he  was  the 
youngest  artist  to  be  represented  in  the  Armory  Show, 
the  large  and  controversial  exhibition  of  over  a  thou- 
sand works  that  introduced  European  modernism  to 
the  American  public.  At  the  Armory  Show,  Davis,  like 
so  many  other  American  artists,  learned  about  the 
recent  French  movements  of  Post-Impressionism, 
Fauvism,  and  Cubism.  The  exhibition  profoundly 
affected  his  subsequent  production.  Bleecker  Street 
(1913),  painted  the  year  after  Davis  left  Henri's 
school,  shows  the  student's  mastery  of  the  realist 
urban  aesthetic. 

As  Davis  gradually  absorbed  the  lessons  of  the 
Armory  Show,  his  work  underwent  significant 
changes.  Although  painted  from  actual  experience, 
New  Mexican  Landscape  (1923)  features  the  thick 
outlines,  simplified  forms,  and  large  flat  areas  of 
color  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  Fauvism.  Two  years 
later,  the  angular  forms  and  compressed  space  of 
Early  American  Landscape  (1925)  suggest  a  nascent 
Cubism.  Davis'  Egg  Beater  series  of  1927-28  demon- 
strates his  further  exploration  and  ultimate  mastery 
of  Cubism.  Working  for  a  year  exclusively  from  the 
same  "motif" — an  electric  fan,  a  rubber  glove,  and 
an  egg  beater  nailed  to  a  table — he  produced  can- 
vases increasingly  more  rigorous  in  their  degree  of 
abstraction.  An  early  piece  in  the  series,  Egg  Beater 
No.  1  (1927),  maintains  a  traditional  figure-ground 
relationship,  despite  the  radical  fragmentation  of 
planar  forms.  This  figure-ground  relationship  be- 
comes more  ambiguous  in  Drawing  for  Egg  Beater 
No.  3  (1928),  in  which  the  distinction  between  fore- 
ground and  background  virtually  disappears.  This 
drawing,  with  its  overlaid  grid,  also  illuminates 
Davis'  meticulous  working  method.  The  Egg  Beater 


Stuart  Davis      The  Paris  Bit,  1959 


Reginald  Marsh      Human  Pool  Tables,  1938 


paintings  are  part  of  a  larger  series  based  on  ordi- 
nary household  objects,  including  lightbulbs, 
matchbooks,  and  percolators,  what  one  writer  sees  as 
the  legacy  of  the  Ashcan  School's  preference  for 
"unlovely  objects."'  For  Davis,  however,  these  mass- 
produced  objects,  with  their  hardware-store  pedi- 
gree, assumed  the  status  of  icons,  embodying  all 
that  is  modern  in  American  culture. 

In  1928,  the  support  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney  enabled  Davis  to  travel  to  Paris,  the  center 
of  modernist  art,  where  he  resided  for  over  a  year. 
While  he  met  many  of  the  leading  artists  of  the  day, 
including  Isamu  Noguchi,  Alexander  Calder,  and 
Fernand  Leger,  the  paintings  and  prints  he  produced 
retreat  somewhat  from  the  nearly  abstract  forms  of 
the  Egg  Beater  series.  The  more  naturalistically  ren- 
dered street  scenes  of  Paris  focus  on  architecture 
and  cafe  life.  In  typical  fashion,  his  paintings  avoid 
figures,  although  shop  signs,  tables,  chairs,  and  bal- 
conies suggest  a  wide  range  of  human  activities. 
Paintings  like  Place  Pasdeloup  (1928)  introduce  the 
separation  of  line  and  color,  which  Davis  pursued  in 
other  works  from  this  period.  After  he  returned  to 
the  States  in  1929,  he  never  felt  the  need  to  journey 
abroad  again,  finding  it  more  advantageous  to  be 
in  New  York.  In  his  art,  he  continued  to  push  the 
implications  of  Cubism  even  further.  Among  his 
later  works,  Owh!  in  Sj>i  Pad  (1951)  and  The  Paris 
Bit  (1959)  project  a  brash  energy  that  is  almost 
audible.  This  energy  is  produced  by  contrapuntal 
relationships  among  image,  text,  color  and  line. 
Along  with  paintings  and  drawings,  Davis  explored 
modernist  interpretations  of  urban  life  in  prints. 
The  lithographs  Barber  Shop  Chord  (1931)  and 
Sixth  Avenue  EI  (1931),  rendered  in  dramatic  tonal- 
ities of  black  and  white,  combine  biomorphic  shapes 
associated  with  Surrealism  and  the  geometric  forms 
and  spatial  ambiguities  of  Cubism,  resulting  in  col- 
lagelike juxtapositions  that  evoke  rather  than  rep- 
resent the  tenor  of  the  American  metropolis. 

As  part  of  his  quest  for  modernity,  Davis  fre- 
quently incorporated  words  and  letters  in  his  paint- 
ings and  prints.  Already  legible  in  Bleecker  Street, 
for  example,  is  the  sign  "J.  Colp  Pharmacy."  His 
paintings  of  cigarette  packets  from  the  early  twen- 
ties radically  explored  a  wide  variety  of  typogra- 
phies. In  Paris,  Davis  continued  to  investigate 
the  pictorial  potential  of  fragmentary  words  and 
phrases,  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  French  origins  of 
Cubism.  Paintings  of  the  fifties  such  as  Owh!  in  San 


Pad  and  The  Paris  Bit  exemplify  the  skillful  inte- 
gration of  image  and  text  that  Davis  finally  achieved. 
Through  words  and  letters,  he  introduced  an  asso- 
ciative human  element  that  helped  him  avoid  the 
anonymity  of  geometric  abstraction.4  Typography  also 
functioned  as  a  structural  element  in  Davis'  work.  His 
bold  telegraphic  deployment  of  words  recalls  the 
billboards,  signs,  labels,  and  graphic  design  that 
were  part  of  the  new  urban  landscape. 

Six  years  younger  than  Davis,  Reginald  Marsh  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1898  to  American  artists.  His  moth- 
er was  a  watercolorist,  his  father  a  painter  and 
muralist.  Marsh's  paternal  grandfather,  who  had 
made  a  fortune  in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  provided 
the  family  with  financial  security.  Upon  returning  to 
the  States,  Marsh  attended  private  schools  before 
entering  Yale  in  1916,  where  he  received  an  educa- 
tion that  emphasized  European  cultural  traditions. 
His  extracurricular  activities  included  making  draw- 
ings of  collegiate  life  for  the  Yale  Record.  As  impor- 
tant to  Marsh  as  classroom  learning  were  the  friends 
he  made,  including  Henry  Luce,  who  became  head 
of  Time  Inc.,  and  William  Benton,  who  became  an 
advertising  tycoon  and  later  senator  from  Connec- 
ticut. After  graduating  in  1920,  Marsh  moved  to 
New  York  and  embarked  on  a  successful  career  as  a 
graphic  artist  and  illustrator.  He  worked  freelance 
until  1922,  when  he  got  a  full-time  job  doing  "car- 
toonical  reviews"  of  vaudeville  shows  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  In  1925,  he  started  to  work  for 
The  New  Yorker,  which  had  begun  publication  in 
that  year,  drawing  famous  personalities  for  profile 
stories  as  well  as  scenes  from  popular  plavs  and 
movies.  Unlike  Davis,  Marsh  began  to  paint  only 
after  his  career  as  an  illustrator  had  been  established, 
and  illustration  left  a  permanent  mark  on  his  paint- 
ing. While  working  for  the  Daily  News  in  1922,  he 
had  enrolled  in  classes  at  the  Art  Students  League, 
studying  briefly  with  John  Sloan,  George  Bridgeman, 
and  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller.  Two  years  later,  Marsh 
had  his  first  show  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club.  The 
show  included  oils  and  watercolors,  some  of  which 
were  based  on  his  New  Yorker  cartoons.  Marsh's 
broadly  brushed  paintings  from  the  mid-  to  late 
twenties  depict  urban  themes,  including  the  indus- 
trial landscape,  as  in  Untitled  (Skyline  of  New  York) 
(c.  1927)  and  Locomotive  Watering  (c.  1928),  as  well 
as  workers  themselves,  as  in  Lunch  (1927)  and  Men 
Drilling  (c.  1928).  The  medium  of  oil,  however,  did 


not  fulfill  the  needs  of  an  artist  who  expressed  him- 
self most  fully  through  fluid  draftsmanship  that 
deftly  characterized  the  distinctive  mannerisms  and 
fashions  of  contemporary  people.  Consequently, 
Marsh  turned  to  printmaking  and  adopted  the  medi- 
um of  tempera  as  means  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
line  in  his  work.  Because  tempera  dries  quickly, 
Marsh  could  draw  repeatedly  over  the  surface,  delin- 
eating crisp  silhouettes,  while  simultaneously  cap- 
turing the  transient  qualities  of  movement  and  light. 
Through  prints  and  tempera  paintings,  Marsh 
exploited  the  distinctive  sights  and  sounds  of  New 
York  City.  As  Ten  Cents  a  Dance  (1933),  Steeplechase 
Swings  (1935),  and  Twenty-Cent  Movie  (1936)  indi- 
cate, his  paintings  and  prints  of  the  thirties  cover  the 
gamut  of  up-to-the-minute  recreational  activities, 
from  taxi  dances  to  Coney  Island  to  the  movies.  In 
addition,  Marsh's  city  beat  chronicled  mass  transit 
(People  Seated  and  Standing  in  Subway,  c.  1928,  and 
Why  Not  Use  the  "L"f,  1930)  and  the  down-and-out 
(Tattoo  — Shave  — Haircut,  1932,  and  the  undated  A 
Model  for  10c).  After  the  1930s,  however,  Marsh's 
vision  became  increasingly  more  personal  and  intro- 
spective. The  elongated  figures  and  monochrome 
palette  of  The  Bowery  —  Strokey's  Bar  (1953),  exe- 
cuted the  year  before  the  artist's  death,  transform  the 
bustling  metropolis  into  an  eerie  ghost  town,  sapped 
of  its  earlier  vitality. 

Marsh's  enduring  focus  on  the  human  figure  in 
action  reflects  his  admiration  for  Italian  Renaissance 
art.  His  numerous  trips  to  Europe  allowed  him  to 
study  the  Old  Masters  firsthand,  as  shown  by  his 
drawing  after  the  Tomb  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (1926) 
and  the  undated  but  contemporaneous  Sketches 
after  Titian  and  Other  Artists,  and  Sketches  after 
Raphael  and  Other  Artists.  A  more  modern  artist 
admired  by  Marsh  was  the  nineteenth-century 
French  master  Honore  Daumier,  whose  loose  drafts- 
manship and  sympathy  for  the  lower  classes  coin- 
cided with  Marsh's  interests.  Not  alone  in  his 
admiration  for  the  figurative  tradition,  Marsh 
belonged  to  the  Fourteenth  Street  School,  a  group  of 
representational  painters  centered  around  Kenneth 
Hayes  Miller.  These  included  many  members  of  the 
Whitney  Studio  Club — Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Isabel 
Bishop,  Peggy  Bacon,  Guy  Pene  du  Bois — all  friends 
of  Marsh  since  the  early  twenties. 

Like  Davis,  the  printed  word  fascinated  Marsh, 
and  posters,  signs,  and  newspaper  headlines  appear 
frequently  in  his  prints  and  paintings.  In  Twenty- 


Cent  Movie,  he  devotes  as  much  attention  to  the 
movie  posters  plastered  over  the  exterior  of  the  the- 
ater as  to  the  movie-goers  themselves.  Highlighted 
phrases  from  the  posters — "Joys  of  the  Flesh," 
"About  Sin,"  "Dangerous  Curves,"  "Stripped  Bare" — 
emphasize  the  appeal  of  sex  to  sell  movies  to 
passersby.  In  a  similar  fashion,  a  poster  in  Why  Not 
Use  the  "L"?  reads:  "The  subway  is  fast — Certainly! 
But  the  Open  Air  Elevated  gets  you  there  quickly, 
too — and  with  more  comfort."  The  headline  of  a 
newspaper  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  subway  car 
asks:  "Does  the  Sex  Urge  Explain  Judge  Crater's 
Strange  Disappearance?"  Marsh  employs  text  to 
lure  the  viewer  into  the  picture  and  to  enhance  the 
suggestion  of  a  narrative.  By  including  posters, 
signs,  and  headlines,  he  effectively  recreates  the 
dizzying  sensation  of  information  overload  that  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  experience. 

Although  the  traditions  of  realism  and  com- 
mercial illustration  inform  the  work  of  Davis  and 
Marsh,  each  transforms  the  given  tradition  in  strik- 
ingly different  ways.  Grounded  in  the  everyday 
world,  Davis'  paintings  and  prints  single  out  telling 
fragments — words  or  objects — that  represent  moder- 
nity and  render  these  icons  in  an  abstract  visual  lan- 
guage. Marsh,  on  the  other  hand,  focuses  on  the 
costumes  and  behavior  of  men  and  women  in  their 
urban  surroundings,  simultaneously  updating  the 
Renaissance  figurative  tradition  and  transcribing 
the  look  of  commercial  illustration  into  paint  and 
print.  Ultimately,  the  commitment  shared  by  Davis 
and  Marsh  to  represent  the  essence  of  modernity  far 
outweighs  their  stylistic  differences. 

Eugenie  Tsai 
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Stuart  Davis  (1892-1964) 

Bleecker  Street,  1913 
Oil  on  canvas,  38  x  30 
Collection  of  Earl  Davis;  courtesy 
Salander-O'Reilly  Galleries,  New  York 

New  Mexican  Landscape,  1923 

Oil  on  canvas,  22  x  32 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31.174 

Early  American  Landscape,  1925 

Oil  on  canvas,  19  x  22 

Gift  of  Juliana  Force   31. 171 

Egg  Beater  No.  1,  192.7 

Oil  on  canvas,  29 '/»  x  36 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31.169 

Drawing  for  Egg  Beater  No.  3,  1928 
Graphite  and  colored  pencil  on  paper, 

17  X  II  A 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Charles 
Simon  Purchase  Fund    80.46 


Place  des  Vosges,  1928 
Lithograph  on  chine  applique:  sheet, 
i2'/4  x  i87s;  image,  9/16  x  iyAt 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force   31.706 

Place  Pasdeloup,  1928 

Oil  on  canvas,  36%  x  28'/* 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31.  170 

Study:  Compote,  1928 

Ink  on  paper,  24%  x  i8'/s 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

3I-5I9 

Study:  Roses,  1928 

Ink  on  paper,  24%  x  18% 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31-957 

Place  Pasdeloup  #2,  1929 
Lithograph  on  paper  mounted  on 
paper:  sheet,  14/2  x  ii'/b; 
image,  13%  x  10'A;  mount  sheet, 
20%  x  14% 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Print 
Committee   86.26 

Rue  de  I'Echaude,  1929 
Lithograph  on  chine  applique:  sheet, 
13/2  x  1 9  'At;  image,  9%  x  14 '/it 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force   31.707 

New  England  Street,  c.  1929 
Gouache  on  paper,  8%  x  11'A 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 
31.421 


Barber  Shop  Chord,  193 1 
Lithograph:  sheet,  20'/i6  x  26;  image, 
14  x  19 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Philip 
Morris  Incorporated   77.84 

Composition,  193 1 

Lithograph:  sheet,  22"/*  x  15"/n; 

image,  10x9 

Promised  gift  of  Mrs.  Stuart  Davis 

P.88.77 

Sixth  Avenue  El,  193 1 
Lithograph:  sheet,  i5"/»  x  21 '/s; 
image,  n"/ux  18 
Collection  of  Earl  Davis;  courtesy 
Sylvan  Cole  Gallery,  New  York 

Theater  on  the  Beach,  193 1 
Lithograph:  sheet,  15  "A  x  22V*; 
image,  11x15 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Kootz  77.75 

Study  for  Bass  Rocks,  1939 
Gouache  on  board,  ii*/u  x  14 
Gift  of  Jerome  Zipkin   81.41 

Owh!  in  San  Pad,  195 1 
Oil  on  canvas,  52%  x  41/4 
Purchase    52.2 

The  Paris  Bit,  1959 
Oil  on  canvas,  46  x  60 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  59.38 


Stuart  Davis       Sixth  Avenue  El,  1931 


Reginald  Marsh  (1898-1954) 

Sketch  of  Tomb  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  1926 
Charcoal  on  paper,  9x11% 
Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 
80.31.75 

Lunch,  1927 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  36 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 

80.31.3 

Untitled  (Skyline  of  New  York), 

c.  1927 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  36 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 

80.31.4 


The  El,  c.  1918 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest   80.31.9 

Locomotive  Watering,  c.  19Z8 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest   80.31.6 

Men  Drilling,  c.  1928 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  30 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest   80.31.7 

People  Seated  and  Standing  in  Subway, 

c.  1928 

Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  48 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest   80.31.8 

Why  Not  Use  the  "L'7,  1930 
Egg  tempera  on  canvas,  36  x  48 
Purchase   31.293 

Sketch  for  Twenty-Cent  Movie,  c.  1930 

Ink  on  paper,  6x9 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 

80.31.26 

Tenth  Avenue  at  ijth  Street,  193 1 
Etching:  sheet,  13/16  x  i5'/i<.; 
plate,  7%  x  ioVs 
Original  plate  donated  by 
William  Benton   69.97.8 

Bread  Line— No  One  Has  Starved,  1932 
Etching:  sheet,  13'/*  x  15/2;  plate, 

6Vl6  x    1 1/8 

Original  plate  donated  by 
William  Benton   69.97.10 

Study  for  BMT,  14th  Street,  1932 
Graphite  on  paper,  uVi  x  9 
Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 

80.31.24 

Study  for  Bread  Line— No  One  Has 

Starved,  1932 

Graphite  on  paper,  8'/:  x  14 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 

80.31.29 

Tattoo— Shave— Haircut,  1932, 
from  the  portfolio  3  0  Etchings  and 
Engravings  (restruck  1969) 
Etching:  sheet,  15/2  x  13  '/is; 
plate,  9"/»  x  9% 
Original  plate  donated  by 
William  Benton   69.97.11 

Ten  Cents  a  Dance,  1933 
Egg  tempera  on  panel,  36  x  48 
Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 
80.31.10 


Negroes  on  Rockaway  Beach,  1934 
Egg  tempera  on  composition  board, 
30  x  40 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hackert  61.2 

Minsky's  Chorus,  1935 

Tempera  on  composition  board, 

38  x  44 

Partial  and  promised  gift  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Albert  Hackett  in  honor  of 

Edith  and  Lloyd  Goodrich   P.5.83 

Steeplechase  Swings,  1935 
Etching:  sheet,  13  x  i^Vu;  plate, 

8"/l«    X    I2"/l6 

Original  plate  donated  by 
William  Benton    69.97.15 

Twenty-Cent  Movie,  1936 

Egg  tempera  on  composition  board, 

30  x  40 

Purchase   37.43 

Wooden  Horses,  1936 
Etching  with  engraving:  sheet, 
13  x  15/2;  plate,  7/4  x  i3'/s 
Original  plate  donated  by 
William  Benton   69.97.19 

Human  Pool  Tables,  1938 

Egg  tempera  on  composition  board, 

29V4  x  40 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reginald  Marsh  and 

William  Benton    55.34 


Seated  Man  and  Walking  Woman,  1943 
Watercolor  and  ink  on  paper,  io'/»  x  8/2 
Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 
80.31.92 

The  Bowery— Strokey's  Bar,  1953 
Egg  tempera  on  panel,  30  x  24 
Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 
80.3  1. 1  5 

Drawing  of  a  Theatre  Box-Office,  n.d. 

Ink  on  paper,  8/2  x  10% 

Felica  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest   80.31.79 

A  Model  for  lot,  n.d. 
Ink  on  paper,  9  x  1 1  Yi 
Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 
80.31.102 

Sketches  after  Raphael  and  Other 

Artists,  n.d. 

Graphite  on  paper,  11  x  8/2 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 

80.31.110 

Sketches  after  Titian  and  Other 

Artists,  n.d. 

Graphite  on  paper,  n  x  8/2 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 

80.31.109 

Study  for  Twenty-Cent  Movie,  n.d. 
Ink  and  graphite,  9/2  x  iv/%  (irregular) 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Goodrich 
73-i 


Reginald  Marsh      Study  for  Twenty-Cent  Movie,  n.d. 


Stuart  Davis      The  Paris  Bit,  1959 


Reginald  Marsh      Human  Pool  Tables,  1938 


Double  Take:  Views  of  Modern  Life 
by  Stuart  Davis  and  Reginald  Marsh 

January  20  -  March  22,  1995 

The  exhibition  was  organized  by 
Eugenie  Tsai,  Branch  Director. 
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